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ON SUPERSTITION .—WNo. 2. | why,—unless because it was formerly, and 
(Continued from page 381.) still is an expensive article--it is said, 
that after such an accident the party, to 
OF THINGS LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. whom it belongs, will lose his best 
friend. 
«9 chi pur legger rule 4. It is customary for people to offer to 
« Gli dia quella medesima credenza, sit crosslegged, to procure luck at cards 
Che si suol dare a finzioni e fole.” for their friends.--This, with the fingers 
Anuosto. interlaced, was, antiently, esteemed a ma- 
(oo ee gouda it read gical posture :—turning a chair rapidly 
‘steme it not, but as an idle bable ; round on one of its legs is used for the 
« Regard it not, or if you take some heed, same purpose, in imitation, probably, of the 
selieve it not, but asa foolish fable.” revolutions of the wheel of fortune. 
Sir Joux Harnineton. 5. If, in going a journey on business, a 
; sow or hare should cross the road, you 
1. It is reckoned a good omen or a sign | will probably meet with disappointment, if 
of future happiness, if the sun shines on} not with some accident, before your return 
the wedding—day : whilst, for some unac-|} home. To obviate this, an endeavour 
countable reason, the omen is considered | must be made to prevent its crossing you, 
less favorable to a corpse than if it should | and if that cannot be done, you must ride 
rain. Hence the old maxim :— round on fresh ground. If however the 
sow be attended with her litter of pigs it 
Sut happier is the corpse the rain rains on.” is lucky and denotes a successful jour- 
Or, as it is otherwise expressed. as ; tay 
The crossing denotes misfortune—the 
litter of pigs—abundance : but why the 
omen is confined to the sow and pigs is not 
clear ! 
6. The magpie, Corvus Pica of Lin- 
nus, is by the vulgar, at present, in Great 
the bairn, Britain, as it was formerly, considered a 
“ When ga’an for its name ; very ominous bird. During sickness in a 
“ And rain to the corpse, family it is reckoned a very fatal sign if 
“ Carried to its lang hame. this bird takes its seat on the roof of the 
‘A bonny blue sky house. The magpie was reckoned an un- 
“To welcome the bride. lucky bird by the Romans. 
“ Asshe gangs to the kirk, The character of the omen is, however, 
‘Wi’ the sun on her side.” in many places, determined by the number 
2. The month of May was, by the an-| of birds seen sitting together. One, in the 
tients, reckoned an unfavourable time for | vicinity of a house, is esteemed harmless— 
marriage and so itis still in some countries. | indeed, it forebodes joy: two announce a 
3. Breaking a looking glass is esteemed | birth, three a marriage, four death. In 
extremely unlucky, but we do not see’ some parts of Scotland the following pop- 
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‘Happy is the corpse the sun shines on, 


“Happy the bride the sun shines on. 
“ And happy the corpse the rain rains on.” 

The favourable omens at christening, 
burial and marriage are thus, also, embod- 
ied in a popular, Scotch, stanza :-— 


‘West wind to 
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ular distich is repeated, concerning the 
character of the omen : 

“ Ane’s joy, 

“ Twa’s grief ; 

“ Three's a waddin’ ; 

“ Four’s death.” 

The chattering of magpies, on a 
presages the arrival of strangers at 
adjoining house. 

7. If, in a family, the youngest daugh- 
ter shall be married before her elder sisters, 
they must all dance at her marriage, with- 
out shoes: this will counteract their ill 
luck and procure them husbands. 

8. At a marriage, it is lucky for the 
bridesmaid to sign her name along with 
the new married couple, in the parochial 
books—she is likely to be married soon 
after. 

9. On meeting a funeral procession, you 
must always take off your hat. It will 
keep all the evil spirts, attending the body, 
This is an old supersti- 


tree, 
the 


in good humour. 
tion. 

10. It is a common practice, among the 
lower class of dealers, on receiving the 
price of the first goods sold that day, 
which they term hansel, to spit on the 
money for luck Spitting over the little 
finger confirms a bargain,--the luck money 
is constantly returned, in Scotland, on 
concluding bargains, from the supersti- 
tious idea of its ensuring good luck to the 
purchaser. It is now principally retained 
in selling horses and cattle; aud many 
still consider that a bargain would not pros- 
per were this formality to be neglected. 

Thumblicking is also an antient mode of 
confirming a bargain—which continues to 
this day, in bargains of lesser importance, 
among the lower class of people. in Scot- 
land, the parties licking and joining their 
thumbs ; and decrees, according to Ers- 
kine are yet extant, in the 1ecords, sustain- 
ingsales” upon summons of thumb-licking, 
upon this medium, that the parties had 
licked thumbs at finishing the bargain, 
(% Erskine’s Inst. B. iii. T. 3 s. 5.) 

The custom of ratifying contracts by 
the admixture of blood (usually drawn from 
the thumbs) of the contracting parties is 
very antient and very general. It has 
been common amongst the Goths, Moors, 
Scythians, Arabs, and has extended as far 
as, or originally existed in, Siam. It is. 
even now, practised in many parts of civi- 
lized Furope, and of course must be known 
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amongst the descendants of Europeans on 
this continent. 

11. Washing hands in the same basin, 
or with the same water as another person 
has washed in, is extremely unlucky, un- 
less we spit in the water and then the af- 
fair is neutralised. 

12. The maiden—the name given in 
Scotland to the last handful of corn, cut 
down by the reapers, on any particular 
farm and so called from its being dress- 
ed up with ribbons or strips of silk, in re- 
semblance of a doll—has a superstitious 
idea attached to it. If reaped by a young 
person, it is considered a happy omen, 
that he or she will be married before an- 
other harvest. For this reason, perhaps, as 
well as because it is viewed as a sort of tri- 
umphal badge, there is a strife amongst the 
reapers, as to the gaining of it. Various 
stratagems are employed for this purpose. 
A handful of corn is frequently left. by one, 
uncut, and covered with a iittle earth to 
conceal it from the other reapers, til] such 
time as all the rest of the field is cut down. 
The person, who is most cool, generally 
obtains the prize; waiting till the other 
competitors have exhibited their preten- 
sions, and then calling them back to the 
handful which had been concealed. 

In the north of Scotland, the maiden is 
carefully preserved till christmas morning, 
when it is divided amongst the cattle “ to 
make them thrive all the year round.” 

Ifthe maiden be cut after sunset, it is 
esteemed an extremely unlucky circum- 
stance, it is called wiich, beirg supposed 
as have been, by the 


to portend such evils 
( Jamieson’s 


vulgar, ascribed to sorcery 
Dictionary of the Scottish Lanzuage and 
Supplement, art. Maiden.) 

Q that year was a year forlorn 


Lang was the har’st and little corn! 
And, sad 


After sunset ! 
As rank a 2itch as e’er was born, 


misehanece! the maid was shorn 


Thev'll nee’r furget 
13. It is deemed lucky to be born with 
a membrane or caul, technically the mem- 
branes of the Ovum, over the face. This 
is an antient and general superstition. efre 
ne coiffee, “to be born with a caul” ex- 
presses, in France, that a person is extreme- 
ly fortunate—* that he has been born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth.” 
The caul is esteemed an infallible pre- 
servative against drowning, and, under this 
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idea is frequently advertised for sale in the 
British journals and purchased by seamen. 
Recently, one was offered for between 
«sixty and 90 dollars.” It is related that 
midwives used to sell this membrane to ad- 
vocates, as an especial means to render 
them eloquent : and one Protus was accus- 
ed by the clergy of Constantinople of hav- 
ing offended in this article. According to 
Chrysostom the midwives frequently sold it 
for magical purposes. (Grose) A person 
possessed of a cau! may know, it is believed, 
the state of health of the party who was 
born with it: if alive and well, it is firm 
and crisp; if dead or sick, relaxed and 
flaccid ! 

14. A ringing in the ears, calied in the 
South of Scotland— Dede Bell is regarded 
as a secret intelligence of some friend’s 
decease. 

“O lady, tis dark, and I heard the dead hell, 
“ And | darena gae yonder for goud nor fee.” 
Hove's Mountain Bard. 

15. The Turquoise has been long ima- 
gined to change its colour, as the wear- 
er is in good or bad health. ‘To this su- 
perstition the old English writers have nu- 
merous allusions. Swan in his Speculum 
mundi observes “Tnrcois is a compas- 
sionate stone—if the wearer of it be not 
well it changeth colour and looketh pale 
and dim ; but incre iseth to his perfectnesse 
as the wearer recovereth to his health.” 
So also “old Ben” in his tragedy of Seja- 
nus— 

“ And true as turquoise in the dear Lord’s ring, 
& Look well or ill with him.” 

and Cartwright. 

“ Or fuithfu:i turquotses, which heaven sent 
‘Por a discovery not a punishment, 

“ To shew the ill, not ake it, and to tell, 

“ By their pale looks, the bearer was not well.” 

16. It was an antient superstition, that 
all sudden consternitions of mind and 
sidden pains of the body, as cramps, pal- 
pitations of the heart &c. were ominous 
and presages of evil. 

“ Fore Gd, my left leg ‘gan to have the cramp, 
Aud I apprehended straight some power had 
struck me 
With a dead paisy. 
Ben Jonson. 

17. The Dede or Dead Candle is a pre- 
ternatural light, like that of a candle, seen 
under night, by the superstitious, and view- 
ed as the presage of the death of some one. 
It is said, in the North of England, to be 
sometimes seen, for a moment only, either 





within doors, or in the open air: and, at 
other times, to move slowly from the habi- 
tation of the person doomed to death to 
the church yard where he is to be interred. 

18. The Dead Drop is another Scottish 
superstition—it is applied to a drop of wa- 
ter falling intermittingly and heavily on a 
floor and is viewed by the superstitious as 
a premonition of death. 

19. The Dead Knock is a loud stroke 
as of a switch upon the door or bed, the 
cause of which is unknown : it is suppos- 
ed, by the common people, to announce the 
death of the person who hears it. 

20. If a candle burns blue it is a sign of 
ghosts, and of death, and is, accordingly, 
an ingredient in most of the ghost stories. 

21. The winding sheet, in Scotland the 
dede-spale, is the part of the tallow of 
a candle, which, from not being melted, 
falls over the edge in a semi-circular form. 
By the vulgar it is viewed as a prognostic, 
that the person to whom it is turned will 
soon aie. 

22. If, in eating, you miss the mouth 
and the food falls, it is very unlucky and 
denotes approaching sickness. 

23. It is supposed extremely unlucky to 
have a dead body on board a ship at sea. 

24. Children are deemed Incky to a 
ship; their innocence being, by the sailors, 
supposed to be a protection. To have a 
clergyman on board is very unlucky, un- 
less, we presume, he be chaplain. 

25. When a person goes ont to transact 
any important business, it is lucky to 
have an old shoe thrown after him. 

26. It is lucky to tumble up stairs— 
perhaps because it is unlucky to tumble 
down stairs 

27. Sneezing has been esteemed an ar- 
ticle of premonition as it was of old with 
the Romans; hence perhaps the origiu of 
the prayer addresed by the antient Greeks 
to Jupiter when they sneezed, and the 
custom of saluting the sneezer which has 
descended to us, and is general in some of 
the European countries. 

We know a native of Scandinavia who 
never omits the saltitation of “your most 
obedient”? on such occasions ; and, of old, 
at Leyden, the custom was carried to such 
an extent, that if any of the students, at 
that celebrated seat of learning, sneezed, 
during lecture, the Professor always bowed 
to him. In the time of Pliny, the natural- 
ist, the compliment was one of the duties of 
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Civil life; and he remarks, that the empe- 
Yor Tiberius required this mark of atten- 
tion and respect from all his suite, on all 
occasions. 

When the African King of Sennaar sneez- 
es, the courtiers turn their backs and give a 
loud slap on their right thigh; and when 
some travellers were admitted to a great 
religious ceremony in the Tonga Islands, 
all persons, amidst the most profound de- 
votion, seemed suddenly horror struck and 
the travellers were turned out with indig- 
nation. ‘The next day they humbly asked 
the meaning of so alarming a scene, when 
the King graciously informed them, that 
one of them had sneezed in the sacred edi- 
batt 

The first foot is the name given, in 
he mast of England, to the person, who 
jist enters a house, on new year’s day— 
this is regarded, by the superstitious and 
credulous, as influencing the fate of the 
family, especially of the fair part of it, for 
the remainder of the year. To exclude all 
suspected or unlucky perenne, it is custo- 
mary for one of the damsel ; to engage, be- 
fore hand, some favoured youth, who, ela- 
ted with so signal a mzirk cf female 
tinction—glacly comes early in or 
ing, and never cimpty han 

29. It is unlucky to 

scissors, razor or any shar} 
strument, to one’s mistress or 

it is apt to cut love and friendship. 
avoid the ill effects of thi farthing 
or some trifling recompense, must be ta- 
ken. To find a knife or razor denotes ill 
luck and disappointment to Ay > party. 

30. Besides the magpic, before ment 
ed, there are certain birds W ee ch are affect- 
ed by peculiar conditions of the atmosphere; 
and by their screams have been found to 
be foreboders of tempests, hurricanes and 
other violent atmospheric commotions. 
These were cons sequently considered un- 
lucky omens, in general, acquiring an evi 
name from their u itility ; as ; monitors. Thus, 
the crow, garrulous be for estormy weather, 


dis- 


morn- 
present a knife, 


‘> or cutting 
rs) 


thio 
tilis, a pin, a 


ion- 


was afterwards regarded as a prediction of 


general misfortune. Pliny, Virgil, Ovid 
and most of the Roman poets as well a: 
the Greeks regarded it in this light. ‘The 
feeling, attac hed to the owl, seems to have 
been extended to other nocturnal birds; a 
circumstance, which somewhat favors the 
idea, that they were dreaded, in a great 
measure, from being companions of dark- 
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ness pi rev urity: Reais has aff iegliea 
a woful catalogue of harmful birds, in the 
second book of the Fairie Queene. 
1 all the nation of unfortunate 
! fatal birds about them flocked were, 
y nature men abhorre and hate, 
h’s dreadful messen- 


“Suc Asi 
‘The ill faced owle, deat 
vere; 

ih night raven, trump of doleful 
at ere ; 

re Ie ather winged bat, daye’s enemy ; 

1e ruefull strick still waiting on the bere ; 

1e whistler shrill, that whoso hears doth die 


, prophets of sad destiny.” 


T} 
1ic 


7 
allt 3 
on 

I 


’ 


1 
I 
‘he hellish harpies 
3 


1. It is unlucky to walk under a lad- 
der; it may prevent the person from being 
married that year. 

The first time a nurse brings a child 
to visit its relations it is unlucky to send it 
back without some oift. 

33. It is held extremely unlucky to kill 
a cricket, a lady-bug, a swallow, a martin, 
-dbreast of Europe (Motacilla 
rubecola, inal or wren; perhaps from 
its being a breach of hospitality ; all those 
birds and insects taking refuge in houses. 
A certain degree of the same fecling is ex- 
tended to most of our domestic animals. 
There is a particular proverbial distich in 
favour of the robin and the wren. 

* A robin and 

Are 


SONS, 


the robin 1 


1 wren 
God Alimiehty'’s cock and hen.” 

Pei who kill any of these 
Lirds or inseets, or destroy their nests, will 
infallibly, within the course of a year, 
break a bone or mect with some other 
dreadful misfortune. On the hand, 
it is deemed lucky to have martins’ er 
swallows building their nests in the eaves 
house or in the chimneys. 

to lay one’s knife and 
and misfortunes 


may 


other 


of a 
34. It is unlucky 
crosswise ; crosses 

are likel ‘ly to “ llow. 

3 notion of lucky aud un- 
luck vs ev, ich prevailed in antient 
Greece and is still maintained by 
many persons, ore have certain days of 
the week and month in which they are par- 
ticularly fortunate, and others in which they 
are as gen rally unlucky ; these days are 
different with different persons. Some days, 
however are commanly deemed unlucky : 
Friday is one of these, and it is generally 
held that no work should be commenced 
on that day. 

Our old almanacks distinguished by par- 
ticular marks, the days supposed to be fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to buying and sell- 
ing. 


Reon 
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36. A partic uae 
nations, been believed to be lodged in salt; 
hence the expressions “ divine” and 
“holy”? salt, used by the antients. ‘lo 
scatter salt, by overturning the vessel in 
which it is contained, is very unlucky and 
portends quarrelling with a friend or frac- 
ture of a bone, sprain or some bodily mis- 
fortune. 

This may, indeed, be, in some measure, 
averted, by throwing a small quantity of 
it over one’s head. It is also unlucky to 
help ancther person to salt; but to whom 
the ill luck is to happen is not settled. 
Whistling at sea will cause an in- 
crease of wind, if not astorm: and hence is 
disliked by seamen; but if it be a calm 
they whistle themselves—to raise the wind, 


vin 


1 
i 


e 


2» 
Od. 


or they scratch the mast with the same 
view. 
38. It is unlucky tosit downto dinner, 


with thirteen at table; one of the party 


vill be sure to die before the expiration of 
the year. 


39. Lastly. Drowning a cat at sea is 
extremely unlucky———— 
Such is an imperfect catalogue of the 


common, superstitious notions, regarding 
* things lucky and unlucky.” 


> 


We) 











STEAM CARRIAGES ON RAIL ROADS. 





We published in a recent number the 
results of some experiments, which had 
been made at Liverpool, with steam car- 
riages. ‘The wonderful 


effects, which 
ma) be anticipated, 


from this novel ap- 
pl lication of steam, have been thus stated 
ina late E 


1no0 
4ue 


lish Journal, after a de scrip- 


tion of those interesting andi important ex- 
periments. 





There remains not the slightest doubt, 
in the opinion of the most skilful engi- 
neers, that we have it now in our power 
to command a velocity of thirty miles an 
hour on a level well made rail-road ; 
tweaty-five miles allowing for all necessa- 
ry stops. 

Twenty 
mails did 


years ago 

not travel 

seven miles an hour. 

it was 
] 


the 
about 


believe, 

than 
From seven n nile S 
raised to eight, and eve ry one ¢ 


we 
faster 





¢ ) > 


oma bas, w many 
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as nothing less than “prodigious!” at- 
tempts are now making to force it up to 
ten miles an hour, but at any thing beyond 
this, to a certainty, horse power fails us. 
How, then, shall we find terms adequate 
to express the value of a discovery which 
lifts us et once from nine miles to twen- 
ty or twenty-four miles an hour ?—which 
carries us as far beyond the speed of the 
mail, mail is beyond that of a 
brewer’ or a carrier’s waggon ? 
The — is so perfectly smooth and 
that the closed his 
3 te! them on the inside of the 


the 


as 


7 


V5 


y 


« gira 
5 Gra i 


passenger 





r any distant object, he would 
if travelling faster than by an 
O lary coach; but looking at the hed- 
res, trees, or horses, close to the road, 
they appear to vanish like meteors, and 


i | 
the traveller 
dous vek 
however, 


vets an idea of the tremen- 
city of his movement; which, 
perfectly equable, that, 


1c 








dout what an impr nt! fy 


sed to nine, 


veme 
it 


Was ral 





travelling at the rate of twenty eight miles 
an hour, it is perfectly practicable both to 
read and write. 


Were vehicle 


springs, and covere 


he nicely poised on 
d in to exclude the 
external current of air created by its mo- 
tion, you might imagine that you were in 
a state of pe rfect rest, while you are fly- 
ing along the surface with the speed of a 
racer. ‘Then the steam horse is not apt, 
like his brother of flesh and blood, to be 
frightened from his propriety by muda 
panics which defy the prudence and skill 
of the driver. Explosion, if it takes 
place, will not injure the passengers, for 
they are ina separate vehicle, and the 
engineme} trusted with the care 
of their The rails, too, 


{ 
{ 


pe 
lives. 


1 may 
own 


| which confine and regulate the motion of 


the engine and carriage, keeping them 


upon one invariable line, and that line 
perfectly smooth, lessen the chances of 
accident ina remarkable degree, as the 
A sabostions at Liverpool show; for 


though scores of persons were hanging 


about the carriages, and thousands stand- 


ing along the sides of the paths, and 
pressing within a few inches of the ma- 

chines. while moving with their utmost 
need, not a single individual reeeived 
I ; i 4 ! ’ lie 

the smallest injury fn dayiight, and 
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with good arrangements, travelling in the 
steam coach, at twenty miles an hour, 
may be much more safe as well as pleas- 
ant, than in a stage coach at eight or 
nine. 

One of the great recommendations of 
this species of conveyance will be its 
cheapness. It is expected that goods 
will be carried from Manchester to Liver- 
pool for less than 5s. per ton.* Men, of 


* The second edition of an interesting report 
by Mr. James Walker, civil envineer and entitled 
““ Report to the Directors of the Liverpool and 
Munchester Railway, on the comparative merits 
of locomotive and fired Engines as a moving 

vwer™ has been recently published Mr. Wal- 
i and Mr. Rastrick, eminent engineers, were 
employed by the Directors, in January last to re- 
port on the matters referred to in the title: and 
for this purpose, they visited all the principal 
railways in the North of England. 

The trade trom Liverpool to Manchester amounts 
to 2,000 tons of goods per day, and to this trade 
the Report was required to refer. The engi- 
neers made separate Reports—Mr. Walker's on- 
ly has been published, but that Mr. of Rastrick 
agress with it in every essential particular. The 
length of the railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester is thirty-four miles; it has two 
tracks—one for going, the other for returning— 
and three inclined planes, each about a mile-and- 
a-halt in length,—one rising one foot in 43 feet, 
the other two rising one foot in 96 feet; the rest 
of the road may be considered a dead level. Mr. 
Walker assumes the most convenient locomotive 
engine to carry 13 tons of goods at ten miies an 
hour : the cost of an engine will be £720, and 
the annual expence, including wear and tear, 
£367. This locomotive engine would make 
three trips daily, which, for the present trade, 
would require 102 engines constantly on the 
road, with stationary engines at the inclined 
lanes, which would make the whole annual 
charge £43,000, being exactly one farthing and 
one-eighth of a farthing per ton per mile, exclu- 
sive of rail-road dues. Upon the stationary en- 
gine systei, the whole line is to be divided into 
stations of about one-and-a-half miles, with two 
engines to each, the annual expence of working 
which would be £33,000 or one-fifth of a penny 
per ton ton per mile, being as 7 to 9 in cost in 
favour of the stationary engines. The consump- 
tion of fuel is estimated at two-and-a-half pounds 
per mile for eacl, ton of goods. The advantage 
of the locomotive engine over the horse is little 
or nothing at a low velocity, but very great in- 
deed at a high velocity. Difference of speed 
causes no difference of expence with the fixed 
engines, and only a small difference with the 
locomotive engines. If the expence of a loco- 
motive engine, travelling at three-and-a-half 
miles an hour be three pence, at eight miles an 
hour it will only be four pence. 

In a Report printed two years ago it is stated 
that the Company would be able to convey goods 


course, cannot be packed like bales of 
calico, but let us allow them five times 
the space, and suppose that the charge is 
in proportion. Now, since twelve pas- 
sengers, with their luggage, are reckoned 
equal to a ton in the mails, it follows that 
a place, in the steam coach from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, should cost the 
twelfth part of 25s. or 2s. We may ar- 
rive at the same result by another pro- 
cess. It may be interred from one of the 
experiments, that the Novelty would car- 
ry fifty passengers from the one town to 
the other at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, and would of course yield the pro- 
prietors the sum of £5 by an hour and 
ahall’s work. Six trips a day, perform- 
ed at this rate, would produce £30— 
which we conceive would make the con- 
veyance of passengers a very profitable 
branch of trade. As the rail way com- 
pany will have a monopoly, they may 
probably charge more at first, but when 
the railway carriage is subjected like other 
branches of business to the law of com- 
petition, we imagine the terms will not be 
higher than we have stated. 

The journey from London to York by 
the mail costs at present about £3, and 
occupies twenty three hours. By the 
steam-coach it will be accomplished in ten 
hours, at an expense of 14s. ! the saving 
of money and time will be as great in the 
case of Liverpool and Manchester, which 
are at nearly the same distance from the 
metropolis. A Leeds or Manchester 
manufacturer may take an early break- 
fast in his own house at seven, dine in 
London at five, transact business that 
night or next morning, and reach his 
home on the following evening, while a 
two pound note will cover his whole ex- 
pences ! 

The journey from Manchester to Liv- 
erpool, or from Liverpool to Manchester 


varies from 12 to 20s. and may average about 
15s Now, itis estimated that about 2000 tuns 
pass each way daily ; and as 10s. will be saved up- 
on each ton, it follows that the saving upon 4,000 
tons will amount to £2000 per day, or the enor 
mous sum of £600,000 per annum !—a saving 
such as na single improvement ever before pro 
duced, 





from Liverpool to Manchester at 3s. or 4s. per 
ton; but let us callit 5s, At present the charge 





(thir y-one miles,) will be performed at 
an expence of two shillings in one hour 
and a half, or, as some already antici- 
pate, in one hour. Now, an active pe- 
destrian in the metropolis will spend two 
hours in going from Grosvenor square to 
Wapping; or, with the luxury of a 
hackney coach, he may go in one hour, 
at an expence of seven shillings. Thus, 
by the admirable invention of steam car- 
riages, Liverpool and Manchester will be 
brought nearer to one another in a moral, 
social, and commercial sense, than the 
extremities 0: London now are. If this 
be not absolutely annihilating time and 
space, it is abridging both wonderfully. 

Suppose that an Edinburgh man basa 
friend to visit or to transact 
in London. His journey up costs 
him two day’s travelling, with a sac- 
rifice of two nights rest, and a sum of 
£7 and his journey down the same. 
By the steam-coach and railway he will 
be able to reach London in twenty hours. 
without losing one night’s sleep, at an 
expense of 26s. or 36s. including his 
food ; and his journey home will be per- 
formed in the same time, and at the 
same expense. If we compare the two 
cases, the time will be as 24 to 1, the ex- 
pense as 4 to 1, in favour of the steam 
conveyance. The inducements to travel 
would be in something like a compound 
ratio of all these, or, to speak moderate- 
ly, as 20 to 30 to 1. 

An Edinburgh dealer might send offa 

letter at eight at night on Monday, which 
would be delivered to the manufacturer 
in Leeds or Manchester at eight on 
Tuesday morning. The latter might 
despatch the goods, ordered in the course 
of the same day, and they would reach 
the dealer when his shop opened on 
Wednesday morning. Thus only one 
entire day would elapse betwixt writing 
the order and receiving the articles. 
os : § 
The manufacturer’s sale-room in Man- 
chester would, in this case, be almost as 
much at the shopkeeper’s command, as 
his own warehouse in a neighbouring 
street. 

An Edinburgh merchant could leave 

is house at seven, breakfast in Glascow 


business 
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at nine (assuming that the railway is 
made,) transact business there till two, 
and be home to his own dinner at four, 
at an expence of 7s. 6d., namely, 6s, 
for coach-bire, and Is. 6d. for breakfast. 
At present the journey, including subsist- 
ence and a niglit’s lodging, would cost 
him seven times as much. 

If the journey from Edinburgh to 
Manchester could be performed in ten 
hours, at an expence of 14s. or 15., eve- 
ry merchant knows that the amount of 
travelling between the two places would 
increase, not ten, but fifty fold !—Jour- 
neys for pleasure would multiply in as 
great a proportion as those for business ; 
and we are satisfied, that when we enjoy 
the advantages of railways and Jocomo- 
live engines on all our great thorough 
fares, we shall have, on a moderate esti- 
mate twenty or thirty times as much in- 
ternal intercourse as we have at present. 

When the land carriage of goods shall 
be reduced from 9d. or 10d. a ton to 
2d. and when less than one-fourth of the 
time shall be occupied in the transport 
of the heaviest goods,—corn, potatoes, 
and even coals, will bear the expence of 
land carriage for 100 miles: which must 
diminish the price of such articles in 
many large towns, and raise the price of 
all raw produce in the remote parts of 
the country. 

The engineers who were present at 
the late experiments, now talk familiarly 
of 30 miles an hour as a perfectly prac- 
ticable thmg. It is obivious that the et- 
fect of such cheap and expeditious trav- 
elling, when it becomes general, must 
be to unite all the towns of the island so 
closely together, that for all practical 
purposes, as has been well observed, 
they will become suburbs of the metro- 
polis ; and both commodities and opinions 
will circulate with a rapidity hitherto un- 
known and unlooked for in the world we 
inhabit.” A 





JEWS. 


It is a difficult matter to arrive at any 
accurate knowledge of the number of 
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Jews. ‘The estimates are of the most 
discordant character. 

From an account, published in a Wei- 
mar Journal, the number would seem to 
be one third less than in the time of Da- 
vid and Solomon. 
the Jewish nation was then four millions. 
At the present day they are reckoned in 
that journal to amount to two millions 
andahalf. The Conversations-Lexicon, 
another German work, makes them un- 
der two millions, but, at the same time 
remarks, that the estimate is much too 
small, as Poland, before the partition, con- 


Ephem. Geograph. 


Bavaria 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Wurtemberg 

Baden ‘ 

Electorate of Hesse 

Grand Duchy of Hesse . 

Rest of the Allied German States 

Frankfort on the Maine . 

Lubeck 

Hamburgh 

Austrian States 

Prussia 

Russia 

Poland 

Great Britain 

Low Countries 

France 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Switzerland . 

Italy P , 

Tonian Islands 

Cracow 

Turkey in Europe 

Asia F ‘ ‘ 

Africa, of which 300,000 are in the 
empire of Morocco 

America 

West Indies 


53,402 
1,300 
6,000 
9,068 
16,930 
5,170 
14,982 
18,248 
5,200 
400 
8,000 
453,545 
134,980 
426,908 
232,000 
12,000 
80,000 
60,000 
450 
6,000 
1,970 
36,900 
7,000 
7,300 
321,000 
138,000 


504,000 
5,700 
50 


2,566,503 


Total 


There are no longer, according to! 


the Weimar periodical, any Jews in Spain 
and Portugal; there never have been 
any in Norway : Sweden did not admit 
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The population of 


tained one million,-Gallicia 422,000 and 
the German Jews were generally esti- 
mated at 300,000. A paragraph, again, 
in a late National Gazette, states their 
amount at 2,700,000. 

The uncertainty of the subject will be 
best seen, by a comparison of the two 
statements first referred to; that of the 
Conversations-Lexicon,—Art-—Juden, 
said to be founded on estimates made in 
1817, with that of the Ephemerid. Geo- 
graph. of Weimar, founded on others, 
made within the last few years. 





Conversations-Lezxicon. 


German States 





415,000 
78,000 
402,800 
25,000 
30,000 
60,000 


Austria 
Prussia 


* Russia with Poland 
England ‘ 


Netherlands 
France 


Denmark 5,300 
27,000 
4,400 
2,500 
60,000 


Italy 
Ionian Isles 
Cracow 


Turkey 


though they participate in all the rights of 


| dissenters, they have never prospered ; 
| and in Russia they are under strict sur- 


veillance. In the states of the German 


them till lately; in the Austrian states| confederacy, in France, in the Nether- 
they enjoy some rights; in England, al-| lands, and in Prussia, they enjoy all the 











rights of citizens, without, however, be- | 


ing eligible to places of public trust. In 
this country, alone, do they possess an 
equality of rights and privileges with the | 
followers of every other system of reli- | 
gion. 

Since writing the above we have 
seen, in a recent periodical, the number 
of Jews, scattered throughout the world, 
in 1825, estimated at about 3,163,800 
individuals, exclusive of 15,000 Samafi- | 
tans, and 500 Ishmaelites. Their dis- 
persion in various countries being thus 
calculated. 

Europe. In Russia and Poland—658- | 
809: Austria 453,524: European Tur- 
key 321,000 ; states of the German con- 
federation, 138,000: Prussia 134,000: | 
Netherlands 80,000: France 60,000: | 
Italy 36,000: Great Britain 12,000: 
Cracow 7,000: Tonian Isles 7,000: 
Denmark 6,000: Switzerland 1,970; 
Sweden 450. ‘Total number in Europe | 
1,916,053 or a proportion of nearly 1 in | 
100, reckoning the whole population of | 
Europe at 180,000,000. 

Asia. Asiatic Turkey 300,000: Ara- 
bia 200,v00 : Hindusthan, 100,000: Chi- 
na 60,000: Turkistan 40,000 : Province | 
of Iran 35.000: Russia in Asia 3000. | 
Total, 738,000. 

Africa. Morocco and Fez 300,000: 
Tunis 130,000: Algiers 30,000: Ha- 
besch 20,000: Tripoli 12,000: Egypt 
12,000. ‘Total, 504,000. 

America. North America 5000 ; Neth- 
erlandish colonies 500: Demerara and 
Eosequibo 200. ‘Total, 5,700. 

New Holland 50. 

The discrepancies, between this and 
the other accounts, prove still more 
strongly our want of correct statistical in- 
formation on the subject. 


> 














AMERICANISMS. 
(Continued from page 417.) 
Evening. “ After dinner.” Southern 


States. 


Federalist. A new denomination, ari- 





sing from the political circumstances of 
the United States. 
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Fisk or Fise. ‘* The treasury.” This 


| is an unpleasant word; although it has 
| been recommended on the high authori- 


] 


ty of M. Duponceau, and exists in the 
German and French; both of which had 


| the word froin the Latin fiscus. It sounds 


so like fist, as at times, to convey a ludi- 
crous idea to the hearer. “To draw 
money from the public jisk.” The word 
is not needed. 

*To fix, “'To arrange, to prepare.” 
As * I’m fixing to go.” There is, also, 
a substantive, “ fix”’—as I’m not in a 
good fix,” i.e. 1am not prepared. South- 
ern States. 

*Flunkt. 
Kentucky. 

* Fodder, 
means the b 
use. 


** Overcome, outdone.” 


in of the states, 
ades of corn, stacked up for 
In England it is applied to any 
kind of dry food, stored up for cattle 
against winter. 

To fort in. Another case of the sub- 
stantive being converted into a verb. 
Marshall. 

To fourfold. 
fold ratio.” 
stance. 

To girdle. 
cision through the bark of trees and leave 
them to die.” (See Belting.) 

*Givy. “Muggy.” ‘The weather is 
said to be givy, when there is much 
moisture in the atmosphere. South. 

*Good. “ Weil.’ A vulgarism in 
the southern states. As “I can’t fix it 
good.” 

Gouging. ‘This word has been bor- 
rowed from the carpenters shop. It is 
taken from the old English word, employ- 
ed by old Ben. “To gouge,” i.e. to 
scoup out as with a gouge or chisel. 


many 


: : 2 
“'T'o assess in a four- 


Connecticut. A similar in- 


ee Tt r . 1 ; 
lo make a circular in- 


— -— ——“ by googing of ’em out 





Just to the size of my bottles, and not slicing.” 
Devil is an Ass. 
Grade. “ Degree,order.” This word 
isnowin commonuse. Wesee no objec- 
tion to it. It has honorable ancestry both 
in the Teutonic and Romanic stocks. 
Happifying. “ Making happy.” A 
barbarous term of hybrid origin—half La- 
tin and half English. It is occasionally 
heard from the pulpit. 



















































































































































































































































































* Handsome. \|s more extensively used 
in this country than in England. There 
they would rarely or never speak of a 
“ handsome garden ;” although the term 
is now more extensively applied there 
than formerly. 

*Heap. Much—a great quantity or 
number. Southern and western States. 
As “itis a heap colderto day.” A heap 
of pains, a heap of dollars. It corres- 
ponds with the word /ots as it was com- 
monly used in England, some years ago. 

Help. “ Aservant.” New England. 
Generally a “ female servant.” 

Hominy or hommony. ‘ Food made 
of Indian corn, broken coarsely and bruis- 
ed.”’ General. 

* Honeyfuggle. 
Kentucky. 

* Hoppergrass. ‘This word 
used in the south for grasshopper. 
vulgaris. 

* Hornswoggle. “To embarrass irre- 
trievably.” Kentucky. 

Illy. ‘This adverb cannot, perhaps, 
be said to be of American origin; it has 


*'T'o quiz, to cozen.” 


often 


ms 


is 


however, been employed by so few of 


of the older English writers ; and is now 
never used in England, that we mention 
there. Jil is equally an adverb and ad- 
jective ; and hence, dly, to say the least 
of it, is unnecessary. 

To improve. ‘'To occupy, make use 
of, employ”—as to “ improve as a tav- 
ern” —* to improve a schoolmaster.” “ to 
wmprove their children in labour &c.” 
New England, 

Improvement, of a sermon, the 
clusion. New England. 

In for Into, and vice versa. This is 
said to be common in New York and 
Pennsylvania. “ We get in the stage,” 
and have the rheumatism znto our knees. 
Coleman ‘* When did you come tn town.” 
Pennsylvania. 

Insularity. “ The situation or state of 
anisland.” A convenient word, and one 
that has been coined from the Latin, in 
England as well as this country. 

Interval-land or Interval. ‘‘ Bottom- 
land.” New England. 

Involvement for “ involvedness.” Used 


con- 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY 


| 
| 


MUSEUM, AND 


by Mi. Marshall in his Life of Washing. 
ton. , 

*Join the 
* member of the church.” 
member of the. 

To ke ep. 
any person.” 
New England. 

Lecture day. A holiday”—from the 
custom of excusing boys from going to 


become a 
See church 


church—* to 


“To stay at the house of 
* Where do you keep Q" 


' school on those week days, when there 





i the articles at a good lay 


was a public lecture. 
Lay. “Terms or 
bargain, prices, wages ; 


conditions of a 
39 


—as “1 bought 
” = 
Lengthy. “Long, lengthened, ex- 
tended, prolix.” 
Lick or salt lick. “A_ salt spring; 


the earth which has been furrowed by 


' the deer and buffilo licking the earth on 


account of the saline particles with which 
it is impregnated.” 

Like, for “ as or like as.” “ He car- 
ries them like 1 do”—a vulgarism in the 
southern and western states; it is also 
used, as follows, in the south : ‘1 do not 
feel like eating.” Wulgarism. 

Likely. * Sensible, intelligent, of 
moral worth.” Mew England. The 
word is, wso, frequently employed in the 
sense of ‘ good looking s” as ‘he is a 
likely fellow.” Mr. Pickering quotes a 
sentence from the Portfolio, in which it 
is asserted, that the word, in the latter 
sense, is used throughout the British do- 
minions. We believe it to be very rare- 
ly so employed, in any part of Eng- 
land. Itseemstobe obsolete. In Scot- 
land it is used. 

Off /ikely men that born was in Jngland. 
Be sueid and fyr that nycht deit v thousand.” 
Wallace M.S. 

Taster from List. One who receives 
and makes returns of ratable estate.” 
Connecticut. 

To locate. ‘To place, to reside”— 
“a number of courts properly located.” 
“Where do you intend to locate?” Or 
“‘where are you located?” The word 
is used also in the sense of, “to designate 
a tract by writing or to fix the bounda- 
ries of unsettled land.” Webster. 
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Location. ‘ The act of designating 
ond bounding land ;” also “ the tract so 
cesignated.” 

Lot. “A field or part of premises.” 
As “keep your cow out of my lot.” 

*To lot or allot, (with upon) “to 
court upon”—as, “ LT lot upon going 
thither.” New England. 

Lumberer. “A seller of 
North. 

* Marooning. 
the sea. 
the sea shore.” South Carolina. 
common in the West Indies. 

* Means. Medicine. South. 

*Measurably. in a measure. 

Merchant. This word, in England, 
is applied to a person engaged in traffic 
with foreign countries. 
the United States, it means a retail deal- 
er, also. 

To missionate. ‘'To perform the 
functions of a missionary,” It is charac- 
terized in Pickering’s Vocabulary as a 
low, unauthorized word. 

Moccason or Moggason. According 
to Webster, ‘“‘a shoe of soft lether* with- 
out a sole, ornamented round the ankle.” 
Indian. 

*Mosey. ‘To move off. Kentucky. 

*Motivity. “The quality of being 
influenced by motives ;” also “ the pow- 
er of producing motion.” Dwight. 

*Mollagausauger. “A stout fellow.” 
Kentucky. 

Mush. “ Food of cornmeal, boiled.” 
Southern States. 

Musical. ‘ Humorous”—as “he is 
very musical.” Local, in New Eng- 
land. 

Netop. An Indian word for 
friend or crony.” = vbdassochusetts. 

*Nitre. This word is very improp- 
erly used, in many parts, tor “ the sweet 
spirit of nitre,” instead of for salt-petre. 

To notify. “To inform.” This is 
an American signification ; and, hence, 
“to notify him of it,” is common. The 


Perhaps from mare 


Also 


at 


“Amongst the many idle innovations introduc- 
ed by Webster in the established orthography of 
the language, this is one. Why did he not be- 
ginat home and strike out the expletive, h, from 
his own christian name ? 


| to be ** to notify it to him.” 


timber.” | 


| pletive. 
It always means a “ party to | 


| signature.” 
In many parts of 
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real interpretation of the word is “ to 
make known ;” and the sentence ought 
This error 
is universal. (See Museum p. 12.) 
Notions. * Small wares.” As * Yan- 
kee notions.” New England, Vulga- 
rism. 
Offset. 
for ** set off. 
On. 


As “on tomorrow ;” a mere ex- 


Not uncommonly employed 


” 


Common. 
Organize. ‘To This 


word has a restricted sense, being appli- 


99 
“arrange. 


ed to political and other bodies; as, 
“* have you organized? ;” i.e. have you 
arranged ? 

Over for under. ‘ A writer over the 
This ridiculous and unjus- 
table innovation has been already criti- 
cized in this Journal. (p. 12.) 

To packet. “'To ply with a packet.” 
This is a local word 3 originating from 
ihe substantive, like many others; as to 
cart, to wagon ¥c. 

Pappoose. The Indian name for “a 
child ;” applied to Indian children. 

To Parade. “ 'To assemble, arrange, 
exhibit, bring forth.” Come, parade 
your jewels.” 

Pine-barren. 
Carolinas. 

* Plunder. 
vulgaris in the Southern States. 
“ your plunder (effects) has arrived.” 

Portage. “A carrying place, by the 
banks of rivers, round waterfalls or ra- 
pids.” North. 

Prairie. “ A natural meadow, or a 
plain naturally destititute of trees.” A 
word introduced from the French. 

Prayerful—prayerfully, used by some 
of the clergy—but not English. 

To predicate. ‘To found,” as “ my 
proposition was predicated ou that view.” 
Very commonly used. 

Professor of Religion. See Member of 
the church. We there stated that these 
words are American. We might have 
said Scotch likewise. 

To Progress. ‘“'Toadvance.” ‘The 
verb “to prog’ress” is used by Shaks- 
peare.” 

Provies. 


“ A forest of pines.” 


“ Luggage, effects.” A 


As 


‘¢ Written votes or ballots.” 
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Rhode Island and Connecticut. Also, 
*‘ the election or election-day.” Provis, 
also, used in Rhode Island fr “the 
ticket or list of candidates at elections.” 

Publishment of the banns—for “ pub- 
lication.” New England. Local. 

*To quiddle. « 
about trifles.” 
a substantive. 

*To quit, 
it, J say !” Southern States. 

Rackets. “ Snow 
England. 

To raise. “To bring up, to culti- 
vate”—as “‘ to raisecorn.” I was rats- 
éd in Virginia.” 

Redemptioner. 


The word is also used as 


New England. 


“ One who redeems 


himself by services or whose services are |?” 
- titled to protection than property, but chat there 


sold to pay certain expences.” 

*To reflunk. “To retreat, to back 
out.” FWVestern States. 

Renewedly. “ Anew, again.” 

Result. A technical name for “ the 
decision of ecclesiastical councils.” Vew 
England. 

To result. To decide or decree as 
an ecclesiastical council.” “ The council 
resulted that the parties &c. 

*Retiracy. “ Solitude.” 
States. 

Rock for “stone.” He heaved a 
rock.” ‘ He threw a stone”—a refine- 
ment. 

* Rowdy. 
blackguard.” 

* Rooster. 
Local. 

Rugged. ‘ Robust”—as “a rugged 
child.” New England. 

Run. “ A small stream. 


Western 


“A low, dirty fellow—a 
West. 


“ A cock”—a refinement. 


Common. 


Wy. 














BIOGRAPHIES OF DAVY, WOOLLASTON, AND 
YOUNG. 

Dr Paris, the author of several respect- 
able chemical and pharmaceutical works, 
is engaged in writing the life of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. He is likewise collecting 
materials for Biographies of Drs. Woollas- 
ton and Thomas Young. ‘lhe Memoir on 


the former, it is expected, will appear in | 


1830. 


“To busy one’s self 


“to leave off”—as “ quit | 
| 





| dred and twenty members, to eleven 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 443.) 


Mr. Joynes, of, Accomac, said that while he 
felt it his duty to watch ovei the interests of his 
constituents, he considered himself, in some de- 
gree, the representative of the whole people of 
\ 


conflicting interests by a spirit of compromise: 


irginia; and had come prepared to reconcile al] 
and more especially on the present subject of de- 


bate. He denied that the subject had any ne. 


| cessary connection with the right of suffrage, 


shoes.” New | 


which he was in favor of extending to all who 
pay taxes. 

He regarded it as one of the greatest errors in 
government, to lay down fundamental principles, 
without regard to circumstances, the same spe- 
cies of government not being suited to every 
people. He thought personal rights better en- 
Was no incompatibility “Property, said he, 


| + 


ascs hot 


for a sword to enable it to do injury to 
others; it only asks for a shield to proteet itself.” 
He denied that the sole object of the amendmeat 
was to protect slave property, and that he should 
if there 


It revarded taration, 


was not a slave in Vir- 
If the 


question were whe ther, in appointing represen- 


be in favor of it, 


ovinia. renerally. 


J } 
rding tu numlers alone, 


] 


, } 
iuaed, ie 


tatives acc 
should be admitted he should | 
against including them. i 
; tied Mr. Cook’s position that with the 

the valley, the 


slave holding interest would always have the 


addition of certain counties in 


yreponderance, even on the white basis; be- 


pre} 
cause they had not the proportion of slaves 
which could give them the same inierest as the 
eastern counties, on question of taxes between 
land and slaves. He said the slaves in the trans- 
Alleghany district were but ¢ ight and two thirds 
of the of the in the 
valley, they are seventeen per cent ; and in the 
the whites. He 


valley counties 


per cent. white population ; 


eastern district, 1] exceed 


then showed that the fourteen 
had a direct interest in preferring a tax on slaves 
to one on land by more than two to one. 


Referring to the auditor's estimate of the present 


| population, he showed that on the white basis, 


| the west would be entitled, in a house of one hun- 


} mem- 


9. 
bers. ‘That the two middle districts, (the valley 
and tide water) would be entitled to but fifty- 


nine members ; but en the combined basis, the 


same two districts, whieh had been called “ the 


heart of the state,” would be entitled to sixty- 
two meimbe In answer to the remark of Mr 
Mercer that there would not be a majority ¢ 


white population west of the Blue Ridge before 
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1950, he said that according to the auditor's es- 
timate, if the comparative rate ef increase con- 
tinued, there would, in 1835, be a majority there 
of more than 3006. 

He referred to the constitutions of several of 
the states to shew that not fifreen states as had 
been stated, but only six had adopted the “ white 
basis,” without modification, neither of which 
states are of the original thirteen. The consti- 
tutions of seventeen other states contained some 
provisions inconsistent with mere numbers. The 
example of the Jast ought, he said, to have more 
weight, not only on account of their greater 
number, but of the longer experience of most of 
them. As soon as this state should be able, like 
some others, to do without taxes, he was willing 
to adopt the white basis. 

Mr. Joynes here exhibited a minute detail of 
the average tax paid by each white person in 
each of the four great districts of the state ; par- 
ticularizing the taxes on land, slaves, horses and 
carriages. and licens in each of which the east 
paid considerably more than the west, per head, 
and on taking the whole together, the east pays 
eightv-one cents and two mills per head, when 
the west pays but twenty-eight cents and four 
mills. He then proceeded to compare particular 
counties in different districts to show the gross 
inequality between the east and the west in 
taxation, connected with representation, and he 
mentioned two senatorial districts, (containing 
atwenty-fourth part of the white population.) 
which paid nearly as much tax as the whol 
trans-Alleghany country. He divided the pub- 
lic expenditures, not of a general character, be- 
tween the two great divisions of the state for 


the purpose of proving that the west drew 
more money from the treasury than it paid tnto 
It. 

With this state of facts, Mr J. 


could be expected that eastern Virginia, if there 


asked “ if it 


was nota slave in the state, would consent to 
give their fellow citizen's of the wesf, the abso- 
lute and irresponsible control of their property 

though he had the highest confidence in their in- 
tegrity, he said they were men; and that “he 
to tax him 
He said that that hall 
was the last place in which the doctrine of po- 


litical faith ought to be maintained—referred to 


would not, trust Aristides himself”’ 


Without responsibility. 


the violations of the constitution which had been 
there imputed to the federal government, and 
insisted that it would be unreasonable to trust 
more to a sense of honor to ensure forbearance, 
When consitutional restraints had been insuffici- 
ent. To internal improvements, he said, he was 


Hiendly, but he wanted “ those who are to pay 
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the expeuse, to have the power of deciding, when, 
for what purpose, and to what extent they will 
contribute.” 

In answer to Mr. Doddridge’s remark that the 
slave holders of the east wished to ensure per- 
petual dominion over the west, he said that, on 
the combined basis, the west, at its present rate 
of increase, will have an equal representation 
in 1756, with a population even then, far less 
dense than the eastern country now is. He con- 
cluded by saying that although he preferred the 


combined basis,’ he would be willing to aban- 


don it in favor of a graduated plan of representa- 
tion by counties, if such a one can be deviged to 
ive taxation—as the most 
convenient, and most acceptable to the people. 
Nov. 6. Mr. Fitzhuch, of 


himself in favor 


guard against oppres 


Faifax, declared 
f the resolution of the com- 
mittee (the white basis) because it would so or- 


ganize the covernment, as “ that its future laws 


shall emanate from a majority of its recogn- 


ized voters ‘In preferrins’’ this principle, 


* he disclaimed all authority derived from the 
laws of nature, but he viewed it as one of those 
plain and practical principles, which the com- 


mon sense and mankind have 


experience of 
almost constituted into a political axiom.” He 


admitted that political power was “the creature 


of Convention, 


by the natural equality of 
man, was meant that no one could claim a natu- 
ral superiority to another and the wisdom of So- 


¢ 


lon’s declaration concerning the laws he had 


made for the Athenians—and he asked in turn 
the admission that the republican form of govern- 
ment is best, thin supreme authority should 
generally sted in the majoriry rather than 


in the minority, 


and that all departures from this 
rule should go no farther than the necessity of 
the ‘ 

He said that a line drawn from the Chappa- 
wamsic to the south west corner of Patrick, would 
divide the state into twi equ i] parts, each em- 
bracing an equal number of the present repre- 
sentatives to Coneress, and entitled to nearly the 
same representation, whether it be based on “ fe- 
deral numbers,” or taxation and white popula- 
tion combined. But on comparing these two 
portions the western division contained 349,720 
white inhabitants, and the eastern but 253,361 ; 
and that the western gave 23,696 votes on the 


the eastern but 15,437 


It would follow then, that according to the pro- 


Convention question, a 


posed amendment twenty three votes in one di- 

rision were to weigh no more than fifteen in the 

other, by reason of the superior wealth of the lat- 
3 | 1 

ter. He asked if this was reasonable or just 

just, 

or consistent with republican principles—and 


een 
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insisted that such inequality was more objec- 
tionable when merely “ sectional,” than if it ap- 
plied to individuals Besides, if sixteen voters 
are to be made superior to twenty three, he ask- 
od, where are you to stop, at this concentration 
of power into a few hands? He admitted the 
necessity of giving security to property, but this 
he thought, ought to be done by wise legislation, 
and not by conferring on it political power. He 
would also guard it by restricting the right of 
suffrage, which he considered to be the best se- 
curity for property. If it was inconsistent with 
a free government, as some had contended, that 
the mgny may levy unequal tax on the few, than 
the two middie districts (on cach side of the 
Ridge) had lived under “ the rankest despotism,” 
as they had paid more than half the taxes, by 
$30,000, & yet had forty two less representatives 
than the other two districts. But if said he, it 
is tyrannical to vest the power of unequal taxa- 
tion in the majority, what must it be to vest it in 
a minority °” 

He said he was willing to afford to slave pro- 
perty protection against danger, present or pro- 
The danger, he considered to be only 
this 


spective. 
from excessive taxation, and was to be 
guarded against by a constitutional provision, 
which is “a paper guarantee” it is true, but so 
are all the limitations on the powers of govern- 
ment, and the constitution itself. He thouglt it 
would be equally so to guard against an unequal 


distribution of the revenue for internal improve 


ment. 
He insisted that the notion of giving the 
legislative power to a majority of cnlerests, ra- 


ther than of persons was tmpracticable, & stated, 
by way of illustration that, from his own county, 
‘male tithables” paid but 


nearly one half of the 
He thought it 


a hundredth part of the taxes 
probable that three fourths of the taxes were 
paid by less than 100 citizens; and he asked 
whether it would be consistent with republican 
principles to give these hundred persons the con- 
trol uf the county.” He could not, then, under 
any Circumstances consent to give to a minority 
the control of both branches of the legislature, 
and to give it to the must pepular branch was 
He denied that in any 


hardly less objectionable. 
of both 


there was such an organization 


He said that Mr. Joynes’ statistical 


state 
houses. 
statements would be materiaily affected by leav- 
ing out Richmond and Norfols. He conclude. 
by saying that he was ready to ‘‘ make every rea- 
scnable concession to insure” harmony and tran- 
quillity. 

Mr. Moore of Rockingham, said that he and 


his constituents claimed to be actuated by higher 
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that the senatorial district from which he came, 
would not be gainers by} the basis they desired, 
In answer to Mr. Joynes, he said that in the 
slave holding counties in the valley, the propor- 
tion of voters who were slave holders, to those 
who were not, were as two to one, so that the 
jority in those counties had a common interest 
with the east. He objected to invidious compa- 
risons between diffcrent parts of the state. and 
said that Mr may, 


Joynes’ constituents In this 


vay, by joing ihe west be proved paupers ; and 
that by any division of the state into two parts 
it must almost of necessity happen that one half 
it. But the true rule of equality he said was, 
that all should pay according to their ability. 

He referred te the Bill of Rights as containing 
the true principles of republican government, 
and expressed his surprise and regret that their 
He maintained that 


paid less into the treasury than they drew from 


authority should be denie». 
the natural equality of men was not inconsistent 
with the exclusion of slaves from the social com- 
pact, no more than the exclusion of foreigners 
The reason in both cases is that ‘‘ we do not 
choose to enter into the compact with them.” 
Iie constdered slaves as by nature free, but this 
Was a question between thei and us exclusivery 
and fhat no other people or power could interfere 
in it. 

He said that women were excluded from a 
share in the government because they have ne- 
ver claimed the right, and they do nou make the 
claim from their confidence in our sex, and the 
complete identity of interests. In like manner, 
he said, it would be time enough to assign the 
reasun for excluding infants when they claimed 
the right. As to the right to exclude non-tree- 
holders, that he denied so far as respects the for- 
mation or amendment of the constitution. In 
considcring the right of a majority to govern, he 
said it was immaterial whether it was a natural 
or “conventional” right, as its influence must 
be recognized betore the social compact can be 
forined; which illustrated by the 
proceedings of the convention itself in choosing 
its officers. Nor are the rights of the majority 
incompatible with those of tue minority, butt 
* two lude- 


pusition he 


being impossible that there cav be 
pendent communities in the same country 
at the same time,’ the weaker must submit, ( 
leave the country. He said that the right of 
a majority to govern had no appiication to 
“ conventional regulations, but only to the for 


r 


mation of the government, and if they so wi 
it, mere majorities may, in particular cases, be 
disregarded, or controlled, as in elections, juries 


&e. 





motives than of * mere sordid interest,” and said 


He insisted that there are fundaments! princt 
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ples of government, which must prevail, at all 
times, in all countries; and that the right of 
the majority does prevail even in Turkey ; every 
change in government is effected by the will of 
the majority, without which it could not be ef- 
fected. 
plied only to numbers, and that ‘a majority of 


He said that the term “ majority” ap- 
interests” was unintelligible, like a majority of 
religion &c. He considered the title to 
property to be derived ; altogetherthe creature of 


air, 


the social compact, and that it was not one of the 
elements of society, but only a strong inducement 
to enter into it 

In answer to Judge Upshur, who had said that if 
the majority of numbers wasalone to be regard- 
ed, the slaves ought to be counted, but he said 
ifthey are to be counted, which God forbid! 
what right has he to count them on his side? 
“ Certainly not from indentity of interests, for 
every interest they have on earth is adverse to 
” He then adverted to the non-frecholaers, 
had 
Unless 


his?” 


and asked what interest they in common 


with the slave holders. they were 
“both blind and deaf,” they must see that their 
claiins have been resisted by the advocates of 
the mixed basis. [f then this class be added to 
the population of the west, there would no longen 
be a majority in the east 

In considering Judge Green’s amendiment for 
the combined ba of taxes and numbers, he 
spoke of the practical difficulty of the rale from 
the fluctuations of property, and consequently of 
taxes &c. But supposing it practicable, he said 
the principle was odious, and such as the people 
would not submit to, if appliec to individuals, 
and he remonstrated against attempting to im- 
pose on the western people, what they dare not 
propose to establish among themselves. 
that there 
could be no garantee, he could neither offer nor 
There should 


confidence, 


He concurred with the other side 
accept any in relation to the taxes. 


be no other than mutual Without 
which,the social compact never should have been 
formed. If however the interests of the east and 
west are so distinct as has b en represented, it 
furnished an arguinent in favor of a division of 
the state. But he did not believe there was such 
adiversity of interests. 

He then showed that the peoole of his district 
the 


River country, than either Culpeper or Accomac 


had more interest in common with James 


had, as the trade of the former was principally to 


‘owns out of the state. He repelled the argu- 
hents drawn from the James River canal, which 
he insisted was undertaken principally tor the 
deneht of theeast. As to the inequality of taxes 


pald by the east and the west, he said, if the east 





paid more for the support of government, they 
derived more benefit fromthe government. That 
all the expensive undertakings of the state were 
in the east. He said that the plan of making 
those who lay the taxes responsible to those who 
pay them, is utterly impracticable, as in a coun- 
try having a thousard voters, the chief part of 
the taxes are paid by about two-hundred, and the 
representative will always be disposed to consult 
the wishes of the majority. He declared him- 
self opposed to the compromise recommended by 
Mr. Monioe as subversive of the great republi- 
can principle that a majority shall govern. 

On Saturday Nov 7. ‘This debate was sus- 
pended—some explanations having taken place, 
during the short time the committee sat. 

M onday, Nov. 9. 


Mr. Giles began by insisting on the advan- 


Mr. Powell in the chair. 


tages of unanimity, such as had taken place in 
the tormation of the present constitution, and 
to the of 
He spoke of the influence of 
but it was the duty of all to 
the ditticulty, 


soe satisfactory remedy. He deprecated the 


which he denied have been work 


haste or alarm 
l eal 


meet 


interests, 
and subdue or to apply 
aid of the general government for emancipation, 
, the effect of which would 


He 


ence of politics had not experienced the same 


roads and canals &« 
be to annihilate state rights. said the sci- 
advancewent as other branches of knowledge.” 
The only effort at improvement, he said, was 
the one adopted by the tramers of our constitu- 
We 
ther retrograded to those principles that our 
Which 


ed to our imitation of the British system. 


tion fifty-four years ago. have since “ ra- 


forefathers had abandoned.” he ascrib- 
And 
to the interest which governments have in pre- 
venting the progress of knowledge, and “ im- 
provements in the science of politics.” 

He next adverted to the social compact—said 
in its origin and progress, every member is a 
party to it, but at its completion, the parties be- 
come changed by the consent of all its meimbers; 
and there are then only two parties the governors 
and the governed, and the majority shall exer- 
cise the powers of governiwent or not, depends 
on the original compact. He said a minority 
could not rightfully govern, butthey may right- 
fully prevent the majority from doing wrong— 
as where there is a particular local interest, they 
may have the power of protecting it. 

He gave an example of the mischievous spirit 
of imitation in the organization of the federal 
executive ; which he said had wore “* monarchical 
le then contrasted 
with it, the executive power in Virginia, which 


than republican tendencies.” 


he defended trom the charge of wanting respon- 
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He considered this as ‘“ the wisest 
which favored our consti- 


sibility. 
effort of the cenius” 
tution and eulogized it at some length, as well 
as the constitution generally. He here quoted 
a passage from a letter of Mr. Jefferson’s to show 
that it was not the work of haste. 

He then proceeded to defend the existing con- 
stitution against other imputations. He extolled 
the wisdom of its framers in fixing the basis on 
land, from which every good thing is derived. 
He also spoke in favor of ‘intermediate elec- 
Said 
unlimited will, wherever it may exist, is 
He said the 
tion were to be seen in its beneficial results—in 


tions,” and the separation of departments. 
that “ 
despotism. inerits of the constitu- 
the moral condition of our society—in the pecu- 
liar protection it affords to non-freeholders and 
to the poor against the rich more than any other 
in the United States, as justice is administered 
ITe 


our elections, 


to*him here free of contrasted 
too the 
with the 
attended universal suffrage. He spoke 
recent election in New York, and the 
called Miss Fanny Wright’s—and of rhe escape 
that state had from an Avrarain law : but he did 


that although 


expence. 


order and decorum of 
which 


of the 


disorders, and immorality 


ticket 


not know for how long. He said 


our population was more homogeneous we would 
be exposed to similar dangers 
of t 


He spoke in favor he county courts, which 


by the union of their moral and official influence, 
the 


Hence arose, he said, 


made strongest executive in the world. 
celebrity of Virginia for 
obedience to the law. Another peculiarity is, 


that the mavistrates have no reward. 

In inquiring into the condition of man, previ 
ous to socity, he agreed with some in their pre- 
in their conclu- 
sions, and vice rersa as to others. He adinitted 
, but denied that 
He re- 


and Eve to prove 


mises, but differed from them 


there had been a state of nature 
therefore a majority ought to govern. 
ferred to the family of Adam 
a state of nature, and 
that state. 


state by their wants 


that property may exist in 
He said men were driven fi 

That there was : 
dependence not only among ind 

among nations, which is the foundation of co 
merce He said the contrary doctrine, as < 


ported by the general government, had « 


Virginia, since 1816, upwards of a millien 
dollars 
He stated the objects of the social compact to 


be to protect persons and property, and a ques- 
me 


tion arises, how much Power should be given for 
that purpose. This should be as little as would 


answer the purpose. There were but two de- 


scriptions of right which governnicnt eould ma- 


nage better than individuals. One was the 
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right of every one to do himself justice, the 
“smallest portion of property that will suffice for 
governmental purposes.” These would deter- 
mine the power that government ought to have, 
He insisted that the charge of seeking what was 
new, applied to the advocates of the waite basis. 

He compared the Bill of Rights in Virginia 
Massachusetts, which had been highly 
commended and he preferred the latter. He 


said that the object of the recommendation toa 


and 


a frequent recurrence to fundamental richts, 
was for the purpose of watching the practice of 


the government; and it was very desirable that 


the general government should recur funda- 


mental! principles. 





JEFFERSON’S MEMOIR, &c. 


A recent London paper has the follow- 
ing encomium on Jefferson’s Memoirs &e. 

“ We have received the highest gratifi- 
cation from a work, which has just issued 
from the press—the Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence of that great and good man, 
Thomas Jefferson, the celebrated Presi- 
dent of the United States. The spectacle 
of a man of strong powers, devoting him- 
self during the whole of a long life to the 
cood of his fellow creatures, is like the 
sight of an oasis in the African desert to 
the spectator of the dirty jobbing and sel- 
fish aims of those, who call themselves the 


” 


creat in this country. 





OBITUARY. 
M. VavqueELin. 

This celebrated individual, known over 
the world for the important advancement, 
which he has made in Analytical Chemis- 
try especially, the num- 
be r 
died 
that short period Chemistry has esp 
in Wollaston, Davy, Proust and 

M. Vauquelin died recently at 
the ace of 67. 

istitute, Professor at the Jardin des Plan- 
Deputy for the Department of 


A 


of distinenished Savans, who have 
within the last twelve months. In 
cially 


: 1] ariel 
1 adds one more to 
i 

1 

| 


suffered 
Vauquelin. 
He was a member of the 


1. 
i 
fes and 
( 


alvados. 





mee er on ae une Oo 


BARON LARREY. 

This veteran in Military Surgery—con- 
cerning whom Napoleon made the flatter 
ing observation, thet he was the most vil- 
tuous man he had ever known—has recent- 
ly been elected a member of the French 

* 


Academy of Sciences. 





